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A DVERTISEMEN x. 


* following diſcourſe was compoſed 

in ſome haſte, and without any parti- 

cular attention to the ſtile; and it is now 
publiſhed, with the addition of a few Notes, 
partly in compliance with the requeſt of 
ſome who heard it; and, partly, becauſe 
it has been miſrepreſented. The notice 
which the author has taken of public 
meaſures, is ſuch as came neceſſarily in his 
way in diſcuſſing the ſubject he had choſen, 
and in conſidering the preſent ſtate of the 
kingdom. This, however, is the firſt time 
in which he has entered into politics in the 
pulpit, and, perhaps, it may be the laſt. 


8 E N. XVIII. 32. 


Py he ſaid, O let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will ſpeak yet but this once. Per- 
adventure ten ſhall be found there. And 
he ſaid, I will not deſtroy it for ten's ſake. 


OU muſt all of you recolle& that theſe 
words are repreſented as addreſſed to the 
Deity by the Patriarch Abraham, when he was 
interceding with him for the city of Sodom. 
There can ſcarcely be a more affecting repre- 
ſentation; and it 1s not poſſible that on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, I ſhould ſpeak to you on a properer 


ſubject. The calamity by which Sodom and the 
whole country round it was deſtroyed, is one of 
the moſt antient as well as the moſt tremendous 
events, of which we have any account in hiſtory, 
We have a particular relation of it in the xixth 
chapter of this book of Genefs; and, through- 


out all the ſubſequent parts of ſcripture, it is re- 


ferred to, and held forth as an example and a 
warning to other countries, —Thus in Jude we. 


read, that Sodom and Gomorrah, and ihe cities about 
B them, 
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them, had been ſet forth for an example, ſuffering the 
wengeance of eternal fire; that is, a fire which to- 
tally conſumed them, and which appeared to be 
even ſtill burning, and would probably burn till 
the end of the world. So likewiſe in the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiab, the Lth chapter and 40th 
verſe, it is ſaid that Babylon ſhould no more be in- 
habited for ever; and that as God had overthrown 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbouring cities, ſo 
ſhould Babylon be overthrown. And in Deutero- 
nomy the xxixth and 23d, the prophetical denun- 
ciation againſt the children of Iſrael is, that if 
they forſock the Lord, and ſerved other gods, their 
land ſhould be turned into brimſtone and ſalt and 
burning, like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
And in Lutte xvii. and 28th and following verſes, 
our Lord, in admoniſhing his diſciples to vigi- 
lance, directs them to think of the ſecurity and 
careleſſneſs of the inhabitants of Sodom, be- 
fore God rained fire and brimſtone from Heaven, 
and deſtroyed them all. It is in alluſion alſo to this 
event, that in the Revelation (ch. xix. 20, and 
| xxi. 8.) the future extirpation of anti-chriſtian 
deluſion, and of the workers of iniquity, is ex- 
preſſed by their being caſt into a lake burning 
with fire and brimſtone. 
9 5 That part of the land of 1 where theſe 
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devoted cities ſtood, was rich and fertile above 
all the other parts of Judea, In Genęlis, chap. 
| Xiil, 


* 

xiii. we are told that when Lot ſeparated from 
Abraham, he /ooked over all the plain of Jordan, 
and ſaw that it was well watered every where, before 
the Lord deſtroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Agypt. This 
induced great numbers of people to ſettle in this 
part of Judea ; and, particularly, it engaged Lot 
and his family to ſettle here. It was an exten- 
five plain, bounded.to the caſt and weſt by very 
high mountains, about ſeventy-two miles in 
length and eighteen in breadth. Here ſeveral 
cities were built, the principal of which were 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zcboim and Zoar. The 
cauſes that produced the richneſs of the ſoil, and 
crouded this country with inhabitants, were ſuch 
as at the ſame time produced a corruption of man- 
ners, and rendered its ruin unavoidable. The 
fertility of the ſoil proceeded from a warmth 
communicated to it by ſubterranean fires, And 
this, probably, joined to the eaſe and indulgen- 
cies ariſing from a rich ſoil, contributed to en- 
flame the paſſions of the inhabitants, and to ren- 
der them ſo infamous as we are told they were for 
wickedneſs. But while they were rioting in vo- 
luptuouſneſs, there was a dreadful enemy work- 
ing below them, which had been deſtined by Di- 
vine juſtice to deſtroy. them, The ſun being 
riſen upon the earth (as the hiſtory tells us) one 
morning; and Lot and his family (the only righ- 
teous n left) having eſcaped by Divine di- 
3 rection, 
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rection, the flames burſt forth, the whole coun- 
try ſunk at once, and water took its place. The 
Scriptures call this event God's raining down from 
Heaven fire and brimſtone, The truth is, that it 
was an event of the ſame kind with many that 
have happened ſince; or an eruption of liquid 
fire from the bowels of the earth, like the erup. 
tions from volcanos, attended with thunder and 
lightening and earthquakes. So ſhocking, in 
this inſtance, was the cataſtrophe, that a country, 
before one of the richeſt and beſt peopled in the 
world, was in one hour converted into a ſmoak- 
ing lake, which has been ever ſince called the 
Aſphaltic * lake, or the Dead Sea. The river Jor- 
dan had run through this country; but ever 
ſince it has diſcharged itſelf into this lake, and 
loſt itſelf in it, Its water is ſalt and nauſeous in 


That is, tbe lake of brimſtone. The name of the DEAD 
SEA has been given it from the immoveable ſtillneſs of its 
waters, produced by the bituminous and unctuous matter 
mixed with it, and floating upon it, Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. 
'xth, chap. 6.) in deſcribing this lake, ſays, that though 
ſeveral riyers of ſweet water empty themſelves into it, the 

water of it is ſo bitter and ſtinking, that no fiſh can live in 
it; that great pieces of brimſtone frequently riſe from the 
bottom of it, and reſt upon its ſurface like iſlands; and that 
the air on its coaſts is ſo hot and ſo infected by ſulphureous 
teams, that the inhabitants are very unhealthy and ſhort- 
lived. Tacitus calls it, lacus immenſo ambitu, ſpecie maris, 
labore corruptior, gravitate oduris accolis Peftifer, Negue venta 
impellitur, uegus piſces patitur. 


2 : the 


. 
the higheſt degree. Columns of ſmoke are ſeen 
at certain times to riſe from it; and it is ſaid, 
that in ſome parts of it ruins of buildings may 
ſtill be ſeen *. Profane hiſtorians, as well as the 
ſcriptures, bear witneſs to the calamity which 
befell theſe cities, Tacitus ſays, © that where 
the Dead Sea now is, there were formerly fruit- 
ful fields and large cities, which were after- 
* wards conſumed by thunder and lightening,” + 
Joszenvs ſays, that the things which are related 
of Sodom are confirmed by occular inſpection, 


there being ftill viſible relicks of the fire ſent 


from Heaven, and the ſhadows of the five cities F. 
In the book of Wiſdom (xth chapter and 7th 
verſe) it is ſaid of the inhabitants of Sodom, that 
the waſte land which yet ſmoketh, and the plants bear- 


ing fruit that never come 10 ripeneſs, bear teſtimony to 


their wickedneſs. 

But it is moſt to my preſent purpoſe to give 
you an account of the notice which, in the 
verſe before my text, the Deity is repreſented 
as giving to Abraham of his intention to 
deſtroy Sodom, and the interceſſion which 
Abraham is repreſented as making for So- 
dom, In the 17th verſe, Jehovah is deſcribed 


as ſaying, Shall hide from Abraham ibat thing” 


 ® See Mr. Maundrell's 3 page 34, 8; 
+ Tacit. Hiſt, Lib. v. cap. 6. 


4 Joſ. de Bell. Jud. Lib. iv. cap. 8. 
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which T do? ſeeing that in him all the nations of the 


earth” ſhall be bleſſed; and I know him that he will 
command his children, and his houſehold after bim, 


and they ſhall keep the way of the Lord to do juſtice 


and judgment. In the 22d verſe we are told that 
Abraham drew near and ſaid, Wilt thou deſtroy the 


- righteous with the wicked ? Peradventure there be fifty 


righteous perſons within the city : Wilt thou not ſpare 
the place for the fifty righteous that are therein? That 
be far from thee to do after this manner, to flay the 
righteous with the wicked. Shall not the Fudge of all 
the earth do right *— And Jehovah ſaid, If I find in 


Sodom fifty righteous, then I will ſpare all the place 


for their ſakes. — And Abraham anſwered and ſaid, 
Behold now, I have taken upon me to ſpeak to the Lord, 


«who am but duſt and aſhes. Peradventure there ſhall 


lack froe of the fifty righteous : Wilt thou deftroy all 
the city for the lack of fue? - And he ſaid, If I find 
there forty and five, I will not deſtroy it.— And Abra- 
ham 'ſpoke yet again and ſaid, Peradventure there ſhall 


be forty found there. — And the Lord ſaid, I will not 


deſtroy it for the ſake. of forty.— And Abraham ſaid 


again, O let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpcak. 


Peradventure there ſhall be thirty found there.— And the 
Lord ſaid, I will not deſtroy it if I find thirty there. — 
And Abraham ſaid, Behold now, I have taken upon me 
to ſpear unto the Lord, Peradventure there ſhall be 


twenty found there. And he ſaid, I will not deſtroy it for 
the ſake of twenty.—And Abraham ſaid, O let not the 


Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak yet but this once. 
OP 1 Do Per- 


„ 

Peradventure ten ſhall be found there. And the Lord 
ſaid, Twill not deſtroy it for ten's ſake. 

Such is the account in this chapter. I ſuppoſe 
there is no occaſion for telling you, that it is not 
to be underſtood, that there was on this occaſion 
exactly ſuch a dialogue as this between Abraham 
and the Governor of the World. It is, I ap- 
prehend, a kind of parabolical repreſentation, 
contrived to impreſs our minds, and to con- 


vey, after the manner of the oriental nations 
in antient times, a more diſtinct and forcible in- 


ſtruction. Indeed, the whole account in this and 
the next chapter of the appearance of Jehovah to 
Abraham, of Abraham's interceſſion, of Jebo- 
vab's replies, of his promiſe to ſpare Sodom had 
there been found in it but ten righteous perſons, 
and of the extraordinary care which was taken, 
by the interpoſition of heavenly meſſengers, to 
provide for the deliverance of righteous Lot; I 
ſay, this whole account is adapted, with the moſt 
ſtriking propriety and energy, to convey to our 
minds ſome of the moſt uſeful and important 
leſſons. It is, without doubt, founded on real 
facts, . the manner only of telling theſe facts being 
to be conſidered as diſguiſed and veiled by a mix- 
ture of allegory. Nor ſhould we at all wonder 
at ſuch a manner of relating facts, did we 
know how the antients wrote hiſtory, or by what 
methods the memory of important events was 


preſerved 
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1 
preſerved and tranſmitted from one generation to 
another before the invention of letters. 
The remarks I have now made ſhould be at- 
tended to in reading many of the other accounts 
in this book of Geneſis; and particularly thoſe 
of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge. But 
waving all obſervations of this Kind, I would 
take occaſion from the account I have read, to 
deſire you to conſider a circumſtance in the ſerip- 
ture hiſtory which is very remarkable, and which 
diſtinguiſhes it from all other hiſtories ; I mean, 
the tendency which it has to diſplay the juſtice 
and ſpotleſs holineſs of the Deity, as the moral 
governor of the world. Other hiſtories carry 
our views no higher than ſecond cauſes, or the na- 
tural means by which events are produced; but 
this hiſtory conſtantly and uniformly carries our 
views to the ff cauſe, and leads us to conceive 
6f the providence of God as guiding the courſe 
of natute, and of his love of righteouſneſs, and 
hatred of iniquity, as the ſprings of all the bleſ- 
fings enjoyed by nations, and of all the cala- 
mities which befall them. Thus, in the preſent 
inſtance, we are taught diſtinctly that the cauſe 
of the deſtruction of Sodom was the anger of 
the Deity againſt the inhabitants for their wick- 
edneſs; and we are further led to form the moſt 
lively ideas of this truth, by being acquainted 
that had there been in it but ten righteous per- 
ſons it would have been ſaved. The natural 
cauſes 


1 

cauſes which produced its deſtruction would, in 
this caſe, either never have exiſted, or their ope- 
rations would have been ſo directed as to ſuſpend 
or prevent the calamity they produced. Nothing 
certainly can be more unreaſonable, than to con- 
clude that becauſe an event has been brought 
about by natural means, therefore the hand of 
God has not been in it; or that, becauſe we can 
trace the bleſſings and the ſufferings of beings to 
certain powers, which are their immediate cauſes, 
therefore they can be under no direction from the 
moral government of the firſt and ſupreme cauſe, 
A little philoſophy may incline a perſon to this 
coneluſion; but a deep inſight into philoſophy, 
and an enlarged view of the laws and conſtitution 
of nature, will convince us of the contrary, Ir- 
religion and atheiſm muſt be derived from miſe- 
rable inattention and ignorance. True knowledge 
will neceſſarily make us devout, and force us to 
acknowledge that God is the cauſe of all cauſes, 
that his power is the ſource of all efficacy in na- 
ture, and his righteous providence the guide of 
all that happens. 
But to return to the remark which e 
theſe obſervations.— The Scriptures, I have ſaid, 
direct us to conceive of God's love of righteoul- | 
neſs and averſion to wickedneſs, as the principles 
which influence him in determining the fates of 
kingdoms. He regards communities with par- 


ticular favour, on account of the number of vir- 
C tuous 
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tuous perſons in them; and he gives them up to 
calamity, only when this number is ſo incon- 


| fiderable as not to afford a ſufficient reaſon for 


ſaving them. In ſach circumſtances, or when 


virtuous men ate very ſcarce among a people, 
they become, as this tiſtory reaches us, a de- 


voted people, and they fall a prey” ro dreadful 
hap ene and judgments. 


But we are farther taught by this ko that 


when a people for their iniquities are viſited with 


judgments, particular care will be taken of ſuch 
righteous perſons as may be left atnong them. 

This care will be different in different circum- 
ſtances; but it will be always ſuch as will pro- 


_ duce an infinite difference between them and the 


wicked part of a community. Sometimes it may 


extend ſo far as even to provide for their temporal 
ſecurity and happineſs, When the country, to 


which they belong, comes to be devoted, they 
may perhaps be conducted by the hand of Pro- 
vidence to a region of peace and ſafety, where 
they ſhall eſcape the general deſolation. Such 
was the privilege granted to Lot and his fa- 
mily. He was taken from Sodom, left he 
ſhould ' be confumed in its iniquity. Gen, 
xix. 15. And tt is remarkable, that the meſ- 
ſengers of Divine vengeance ate repreſented as 


fo anxious about his ſafety, that when he lin- 
906; they laid hold of his hand and _ him 


- » Way, 


1 
away, ſaying, as we read in the 5th verſe, 
they could do uotbing till he was ſafe. How high an 
idea does this give us of God's care of virtuous 
men in a time of public calamity ? In merciful 
condeſcenſion to our low conceptions, he is de- 
ſeribed as not having power to deſtroy this 
wicked country while there remained in it one 
virtuous man. vos 

But there is a circumſtance in this account ſtill 
more remarkable. The place to which Lot was 
allowed to fly was a little town in the plain of 
Sodom, afterward called Zoar, which was itſelf 
one of the five devoted cities, but is repreſented 
as ſpared on purpoſe to provide an aſylum for Lot. 
His virtue could not weigh ſo much, or avail ſo 
far, as to ſave the country; but, at the ſame 
time, ſuch was the regard paid to it, that for 
the fake of it, a part of the country was pre- 
ſeryed and given to Lot as a reward for his pro- 
bity and piety in the midſt of prevailing wicked- 
neſs. As ſoon (we read) as he was ſafe lodged 
in this little city, the deſolating tempeſt began, 
and all the country was ſwallowed up. Gen. 
xixth and 23d. When Lot entered into Zoar, Je- 
hovah rained fire and brimſtone from Heaven, and 
overtbrew all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities. So precious is righteouſneſs in the ſight of 
Heaven ; and ſuch favourites with the Judge of 
all the earth are all who practiſe it. In conformi- 
ty to the repreſentation on which I am inſiſting 
| : Si we 


. 

we are led to conceive, that ſhould there (in a 
time of public calamity) be no diſtant country 
provided by Providence, to which the righteous 
may fly, yet there may be ſome part of the de- 
voted country itſelf ſpared on their account; and, 
that though their virtue may not avail ſo far as to 
prevent or ſuſpend the effects of Divine reſent- 
ment, yet it may render them leſs eee and 

deſtructive. 5 | 
Lou muſt, however, remember, that in the 
common courſe of things it is not to be expected, 
that in either of theſe ways God will manifeſt his 
care of the righteous. There may be no diſtant 
country to which they can fly, nor may an ex- 
emption for their ſakes be proper of any part of 
the country to be deſtroyed; and, therefore, it 
may be neceſſary they ſhould remain in it, and 
ſhare its fate, In the preſent world, we know, 
the righteous often ſuffer with the wicked, and 
indiſcriminate diſtreſs is permitted. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, however, the Deity will ſtill mani- 
_ feſt himſelf a favourer and friend of the vir- 
tuous, The loſs of worldly bleſſings will be 
made up to them by infinitely nobler bleſſings. 
Inſtead of that treaſure on earth, which may be 
taken from them, they ſhall have a treaſure in 
Heaven; and inſtead of a temporal, they ſhall be 
. bleſt with an eternal deliverance. The diſtreſs, in 
which they may be obliged to ſhare, will be al- 
leviated to them by the reflection on their having 
done 


* 


3 
done their part to 4 their country; by the un- 
ſpeakable ſatisfaction attending the conſciouſneſs 
of their own integrity; by communications of 
grace and ſupport to their ſouls; by a ſenſe of 
God's love to them; and the aſſured hope of an 
intereſt in his favour, and of a place under a go- 
vernment of perfect virtue and peace in the Hea- 
vens. Theſe are ſprings of relief and felicity, 
which no calamities can deſtroy. They will com- 
municate ſweetneſs to the bittereſt draughts, and 
render diſtreſs an occaſion of joy and triumph. 
The worſt that any calamity can do to a good 
man, is to take from him that which he does not 
value, His proper happineſs is always ſecure; 
and the enemy that tears him from this life re- 
moves him to a better. There full amends will 
be made to him for all thoſe ſufferings in which. 
he may be involved by his connections with wick- 
ed men in the preſent ſtate. It is, indeed, in the 
other world only that a perfect diſcrimination will 
be made between men, according to their differ- 
ent moral characters. It is there only that the 
wicked will ceaſe from troubling, and the weary 
be at reſt; the righteous receive an. adequate re- 
ward, and the wicked an adequate puniſhment. 
Let us, amidſt the ſhocking ſcenes to which we 
are witneſſes in this world, keep our eyes fixed on 
that awful ſtate of univerſal retribution; and ne- 
yer forget the period when (according to the af- 
ſurance of our Saviour) the wicked ſhall be ſe- 

| "FO vered 
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«an oven, aud all that do wickedly ſhall be ſtubble, 


f 14 ] 
vered from the juſt, and the righteous ſhine oh. as 
the ſun in the kingdom of their father. 

Theſe reflections may help to give you an idea 
of the importance of righteous men in a king- 
dom, and of the favour that will be ſhewn them, 
It is to them that ſtates owe their preſervation. 


It js on them that the very being of a ſociety de- 


pends ; z and when they ceale or are reduced to a 


very ſmall number, a nation neceſſarily ſinks into 


ruin. But when this happens, and the Supreme 
Governor viſits a nation with judgments, his pro- 


vidence watches over them, and we may conſider 
him as ſaying to them in the words of Jſaiab, 
xxvith chapter and 20th verſe, Come ye into your 
' chambers, and ſhut your doors. Hide yourſelves for a 


little moment, till the indignation be overpaſs ; for be- 
bold I come out of my place to puniſh the inhabitants 


ef the earth for their iniquity. Or we may apply 
to good men in ſuch circumſtances the words in 


the xciſt Palm. Thou ſbalt not be afraid of the ter- 
ror by night, nor of the arrow that flieth by day. A 
thauſaud ſhall fall at thy fide, and ten thouſand at thy 
right band, but it ſhall not come nigh thee. Only with 


thine eyes ſbalt thou bebold the reward of the wicked. 


Becauſe thou haſt made the Lord thy refuge, there ſhall 


uo evil befall thee. He fhall call upon me, and I will 


anfwer him. I will be with him in trouble. I will 
deliver him and ſoew him my ſalvation. —Behold, ſays 
the prophet Malachi, the day cometh that ſhall burn, 


The 
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The day cometh which ſhall burn them up, ſaith the 
Lord of hoſts, that it ſhall leave them neither root 
nor branch. But unto you that fear my name, ſhall 
the ſun of righteouſneſs ariſe with bealing in his 
wings, Mal. iv. 1, 2. 

J cannot cloſe theſe remarks without obſerving, 
that the ſtriking leſſon on which I am inſiſting, 
is farther taught us in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, by the account given us in this book of Ge- 
neſis of the univerſal deluge. There are un- 
doubted proofs that ſuch a calamity has happen- 
ed. The whole face of nature, as well as uni- 
verſal tradition, bear witneſs to it. The hiſtory 
in Geneſis repreſents it as an effect of God's juſ- 
tice, or a judgment inflicted by him on mankind 
for theit wickedneſs, All fleſh (it tells us) was 
become corrupt, and the whole earth was filled 
with violence, inſomuch that only Noah and his 
family were found righteous. Of this ſmall rem- 
nant the Deity is repreſented as taking particular 
care, by forewarning them of the calamity, and 
directing an ark to be built for their preſervation, 
Gen. vii. 1. And the Lord ſaid unto Noah, come 
thou and all thy houſe into the ark, for thee have 1 
ſeen righteous before me in this generation. Thus 
was a whole world deſtroyed for the wickedneſs 
of its inhabitants, except one virtuous family, 
which was preſerved in an ark, and ſelected from 
the reſt of mankind to be the founders of. a new 
race: 


The 
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The warning and admonitions, which ſuch 


accounts give, ſhould engage us to love and to 


ſeek righteouſneſs above all things. When we 
conſider what it is, we cannot wonder that it 
ſtands ſo high in the eſtimation of the Deity. It 
is his image in our ſouls. It is the foundation of 
all honour and dignity. It is the order by which 
the univerſe ſubſiſts. God, therefore, muſt de- 
light in thoſe who practiſe it, and we may with 
reaſon expect that his favour will extend itſelf to 
their connections; ; and that, on their account, 

their families, their friends, and their country 
will be bleſt. I have been ſhewing you that the 
Sacred Hiſtory ſtrongly inculcates this upon us. 
God will pardon a guilty nation for the ſake of 
the righteous in it, if they are not too few. So 
we' read in Jer. v. 1. Ran ye through the ſtreets of 
Feruſalem, and ſee in the broad places thereof, if you 
can find any one who executeth judgment, and ſecketh 


the truth, and I will pardon Feruſalem. I can 


ſcarcely ſet before you a properer motive to 
the practice of virtue. If you are virtuous, 
you- may ſave your country, by engaging 
God's favour to it. Do you then love your 
country? Have you any deſire to be the means of 
preſerving and bleſſing it? If you have, do all 
you can to increaſe the number of the virtuous 
in it; or, ſhould you deſpair of ſucceſs in this, 
reſolve at leaſt that you will unite yourſeves ta 
that number. Thus will you be your country's 

3 beſt 
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belt friends; make yourſelves powerful interceſ- 
ſors with the Deity for it, and ſtand in the gap 
between it and calamity. But ſhould wickedneſs 
become ſo prevalent as to render calamity neceſ- 


ſary, though, in this caſe, your country muſt 


ſuffer, yet care will be taken of you. Perhaps, 


you may be directed to ſome means of eſcaping 
from the common ruin; and a Zoar, -or an Ark, 


may be provided for you, from whence you 
may view the ſtorm, and find yourſelves ſafe. 


Methinks, the friends of truth and virtue 


may now look acroſs the Atlantic, and entertain 
ſome ſuch hope. But ſhould there be no re- 
ſource of this kind left, the righteous will at leaſt 
find reſources of infinite value in their own 
minds; in the teſtimony of a good conſcience; 
in the conſolations of Divine grace; and the 
proſpect of that country where they ſhall poſſeſs 
an undefiled and incorruptible inheritance. 


My inclinations would lead me to addreſs you 


ſome time longer in this way. But I muſt haſten 
to ſome obſervations of a different kind, My 
principal deſign on this occaſion was to ſet be- 


fore you the chief particulars in the characters 


of thoſe righteous men who are a bleſſing to their 
country ; and to point out to you the neceſſary 
dependence of the ſalvation of a country on ſuch 
characters. I ſhall now deſire your attention to 
What I ſhall ſay on theſe heads, . 
Ju ; e With 
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With reſpect to the character of thoſe righ- 
teous men, who are likely to ſave a country, 
I would obſerve, rixsr, that they love their 
country and are zealous for its rights. They 
obey the laws of the legiſlature that protects 
them, contribute chearfully to its ſupport, 
and are ſolicitous, while they give to God 
the things that are God's, to give allo to 
Cæſar the things that are Cæſars. They are, 
therefore, loyal ſubjects. That is, they do all 
they can to promote the good order of the ſtate 
by complying with its laws, and bearing a con- 
ſtant and inviolable allegiance to it. This alone 
is genuine loyalty; and not any attachment to 
the perſons of princes, ariſing from a notion of 
their ſacredneſs. There cannot be any notion 
more ſtupid or debaſing. The people are the 
fountain of all civil juriſdiction, and theirs is the 
true majeſty in a ſtate. There 1s no individual, 
who, as a member of any community, 1s more 
Jacred than another, except as far as he is inveſt- 

ed with the authority of the community, and 
employed in executing its will, Civil governors 
are, in the intention of nature and reaſon, the 
ſervants of the public ; and whenever, forget- 


ting, 


* 


King James the Firſt, in his firſt ſpeech to his 1 
declared, that “he ſhould never be aſhamed to confeſs it his 
“ principal honour to be the crrtaT SERVANT of the com- 
10 e But in the very ſame ſpeech, he calls his 
people 
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ting this, they imagine they poſſeſs inherent rights 
of dominion, and attempt to eſtabliſh heir oron 
authority, and to govern by their own will, they 
become dangerous enemies; and all that is va- 
luable to a ſtate requires they ſhould be op- 
poſed. ' The righteous citizen, therefore, whoſe 
character I am deſcribing, at the ſame time 
that he is loyal, can have no notion of paſlive 
obedience and non- reſiſtance. His duty obliges 
him to enquire into his rights, and to be jealous 
of them; to attend to the manner in which the 
truſt of government is diſcharged ; and to do his 
part towards keeping the ſprings of legiſlation 
pure, and checking the progreſs of oppreſſion. 
Thus only can he prove himſelf a worthy and 
uſeful citizen“. It is a ſad miſtake to think that 
ee D 2 private 
people his naTURAL vass ALS. It is, therefore, plain, he 
made this declaration from the ſame affected humility, or ra- 
ther inſolence, which has led the Pope to give himſelf the 
title of Servant of Servants. 
eit is common to aſſert that reſiſtance can be juſtified 
only in caſes of extreme oppreſſion. Mankind, in conſe- 
quence of indolence and want of union, have generally ated 
agreeably to this principle; but it has loſt the world its li- 
berty, It implies, that reſiſtance ought to be avoided, while 
oppreſſion is growing, and till it becomes too late to reſiſt 
ſucceſsfully without ſetting every thing afloat, and producing 

dreadful convulſions. The truth is, that oppreſſion cannot 
be reliſted too ſoon; and that all the 7endencies to it ought to 
be watched, Had this been always done, tyranny would have 


been cruſhed in its birth; and mankind would have been al- 
| ways 


1 
private men have nothing to do with the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs; that there are myſteries 
in civil government of which they are not judges; 

and that, inſtead of ever complaining, it is their 
duty always to yield and follow. This is the 
ſame with ſaying that in every community the 
body of the people are only a herd of cattle, 
made to be led and diſpoſed of as their owners 
pleaſe. Had ſuch a vile principle been always 
acted upon, there would now have been no ſuch 


ways happy. If an egual and wirtuous repreſentation of the 
people of a ſtate makes an eſſential part of its legiſlature, this 
may be done eaſily, and every grievance- may be redreſſed, as 
ſoon as it appears, without difturbance or tumult; and this 
forms one of the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of ſuch a confli- 
tution of government as oyrs. But if through a general de- 

generacy, the repreſentation becomes partial and corrupt, 2 
deſpotiſm may ariſe from ſuch a form of government, which 
will be the very worſt poſſible, and under which no hope 
may be left, except from a calamity that ſhall deſtroy the 
means of corruption, and awaken to repentance, 

Mr. LinGuerT, in a letter to VoLTa1re, ſays of the peo- 
ple, that they are condemned to have only hands, and that 
miſchief ariſes, and all is loſt, the moment they are put upon 
thinking. Vollaire obſerves in reply, that, on the contrary, 

all is loſt when they are treated like a herd of bulls; for, in 
this caſe, they will uſe their horns, and ſooner or later gore 
their owners to death, See Letter 8th and gth in the collection 
of Mr. de Voltaire's original letters.—Certain it is, indeed, 
that much greater evils are to be dreaded from the fury of a 
People, ignorant and blind, than from the reſiſtance and j Jea- 
lopſy of a * inquiſitive and Wel 


thing 


* 
thing as a free government upon earth, and every 
human right would have been overwhelmed under 
an univerſal and ſavage deſpotiſm.— It is thus, 
that in RELIOIOx, a ſet of holy uſurpers have pre- 
tended that there are myſteries in religion of 

which the people are not judges, and into which 
they ſhould not enquire; and that, for this rea- 
ſon, they ought to reſign to them the direction 
of their faith and conſciences. It would be a diſ- 
grace to virtue to ſuppoſe that it requires an ac- 
quieſcence in ſuch inſolent claims; or that it is a 
part of the character of a righteous man that he 


is always ready to crouch to every tyrant, and ne- 


ver exerciſes his own judgment, or ſhews any ſenſe 


of his own dignity as a rational creature and a 


freeman. Away with all ſuch degrading and mi- 


ſerable ſentiments. Let us remember that we are 


men and not cattle, that the ſovereignty in every 
country belongs to the people; and that a righ- 

teous man is the beſt member of every commu- 
| nity, and the beſt friend to his ſpecies, by being 
the moſt irreconcileable to ſlavery, . the moſt ſen- 
ſible to every encroachment on the rights of man- 
kind, the moſt zealous for equal and univerſal li- 
berty, and the moſt active in endeavouring to pro- 
pagate juſt ſentiments of religion and govern- 
ment. In ſhort, a virtuous man muſt be a firm 
and determined patriot. Power cannot awe him. 
Money cannot bribe him. He ſcruples no labour 
or expence in ſupporting any neceſſary meaſures 


of 
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of government; but at the ſame time he will re- 
ſiſt any oppreſſive meaſures. If he is an elector, 
he is ſure to give an uninfluenced and honeſt vote. 
If he is a magiſtrate, he is ſtrictly juſt and im- 
partial, 4 ferror to evil doers, and a praiſe to all who 
do well. If he is a ſenator, he is uncorrupt and 
faithful. In every ſtation he ſtudies to promote the 
peace and proſperity of his country. He poſſeſſes 
integrity to aſſiſt in directing its councils, and 
courage to defend its honour and to fight its 
battles againſt all enemies. 

Such is a righteous man in his public capacity, or 
as a member of a ſtate. I muſt go on to obſerve that 
in his private capacity he practiſes every private and 
ſocial virtue. He is induſtrious in his calling, up- 
right in his dealings, and true to his engagements. 
He is a good huſband, a good parent, a good 
neighbour, and a good friend, as well as a good 
citizen. Within the circle of his family and ac- 
quaintance, he maintains the ſame regard to equi- 
ty and liberty, that he does in the more extended 
circle of his fellow ſubjects and fellow men. He 
renders to all their dues, honour to whom honour, 
cißſtom to whom cuſtom, and always acts to others as 
he deſires that others would act to him, He is 
Charitable and generous, as far as his abilities 
reach; but he avoids all parade and oftentation ; 
and fixes his expences below his income, that he 
may enjoy that happy independence which will 
placo him above temptation, In every tranſac- 
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tion of commerce, his fairneſs may be depended 
on. In the. execution of every truſt he is exact 


and faithful. He ſhuns all the exceſſes of plea- 


ſure and voluptuouſneſs, never ſuffers his paſſions 


to carry him beyond the bounds of chaſtity and 
temperance, and within the incloſure of his own 
breaſt, where only one eye obſerves him, he is as 
juſt, and fair, and candid, as he appears to be on 


the open ſtage of the world. 

Once more. He is conſcientious and diligent 
in the diſcharge of all the duties of religion. 
This is the crowning part of his character. It is 


religion gives dignity and efficacy to all our moral 


and public principles; nor is it poſſible there 
ſhould be a conſiſtent character of virtue without 
it. A virtuous man, therefore, muſt be a religious 
man. He worſhips God in private, in his fami- 
ly, and in public. He is governed in his whole 


conduct by a regard to the Deity ; looks to him 


in all that happens; and joins conſtantly with his 
fellow-creatures in thoſe ſocial exerciſes of piety, 
which are the proper expreſſions of the homage 


and fealty which he owes to him as the 2 5 


Governor and Judge. 


I will on this ſubject only add, that the is 
particulars I have named are inſeparable in a righ- 


teous character. Public virtue cannot ſubſiſt with- 


out private; nor can public and private virtue 
ſubſiſt without religion. As a truly virtuous and 
religious man mult be a patriot, fo a true patriot 
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muſt. be a virtuous and religious man. The ob- 
ligations of righteouſneſs. are the ſame in all their 
branches, and a righteous man cannot violate 
them habitually in any inſtance, Is it likely, that 
a man who is falſe to private engagements, will 
not be alſo falſe to public ones; or that a man, 
who, in his family is a tyrant, will not be 
likewiſe a tyrant as a magiſtratée? Is it like. 
ly that a man, who has given up to his paſſions 
his internal liberty, ſhould be a true friend to li- 
berty; or that a man, who will cheat his tradeſ- 
men or betray his friends, will not give a wick- 
ed vote, and betray his country? Can you ima- 
gine that a ſpendthrift in his own concerns, will 
make an œconomiſt in managing the concerns of 
others; that a wild gameſter will take due care of 
the ſtake of a kingdom; or that an unprincipled 
debauchee will make an upright judge or a ſound 
ſtateſman? Can a man who ſhews no regard to 
God his Maker, or to Chriſt his Saviour; who 
is ſuch an enemy to ſociety as to neglect counte- 
nancing, by his example, thoſe forms of worſhip 
on which the order of ſociety depends; and ſo 
void of the fundamental principles of goodneſs, 
as to be capable of being habitually atheiſtical in 
his conduct: Can, I ſay, ſuch a perſon poſſeſs any 
great regard for the intereſts of ſociety ?—Let us 
reject all ſach abſurd imaginations. Treachery, ve- 
nality and villainy muſt be the effects of diſſipation, 
voluptuouſneſs and impiety. Theſe vices ſap the 
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foundations of virtue. They render men ne- 
ceſſitous and ſupple, and ready at any time to ſa- 
crifice their conſciences, or to fly to a court, in 
order to repair a ſhattered fortune, and procure 
ſupplies for prodigality. Let us remember theſe 
truths in judging of men. Let us conſider that 
true goodneſs is uniform and conſiſtent, and learn 
never to place any great confidence in thoſe pre- 
tenders to public ſpirit, who are not men of vir- 
tuous characters. They may boaſt of their attach- 
ment to a public cauſe, but they want the living 
root of perſevering * and ud not be de- 
3 on. | 


1 given you this account of righteous 
men, I am next to take notice of the cauſes 
which produce that dependence, intimated in my 
text, of the fate of a country on ſuch men. 
This dependence is derived, firſt, from the na- 
' tures of things. Such men are the health and vi- 
gour of a ſtate. They are the order that preſerve 
it from anarchy, and the vital ſprings which give 
it life and motion. When they are withdrawn, a 
nation as neceſſarily falls into ruin as a building 
falls when its pillars are deſtroyed, or as an ani- 
qui body putrifies when the fluids ſtagnate, and 


* Some of the expreſſions in this paſſage, and a few others 
in the latter part of this diſcourſe, may perhaps be too ſtrong. 
Bur I am not at liberty to ſuppreſs them. Every candid per- 
| fon muſt ſee that my views are general; and, ſhould any one 
imagine the contrary, he will greatly injure me. 
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the animal functions ceaſe tobe performed. —There 
is a diſtant country, once united to us, where 

every inhabitant has in his houſe (as a part of his 
furniture) a book on law and government, to ena- 
ble him to underſtand his civil rights; a muſket 
to enable him to defend theſe rights; and a Bible 

to enable him to underſtand and practiſe his reli- 
gion. What can hurt ſuch a country? We have 
| invaded, and for ſome time have been endeavour- 
ing to ſubdue this country. Is it any wonder that 
we have not ſucceeded? How ſecure muſt it be, 
while it preſerves its virtue, againſt all attacks? 
But Secondly, the dependence of ſtates on the 
- virtuous men in it is not only thus derived from 
the neceſſary courſe and operations. of cauſes and 
effects, but from the poſitive will of the Deity. 

There is an inviſible and almighty power which 
dver- rules the operations of natural cauſes, and 
preſides oyer all events. This power is a righ- 
teous power, and it muſt be friendly to the rig 
zeous; and therefore, will direct events for the ad- 
vantage of the country where they reſide. In 
conſequence of the particular favour of God to 
them, and his delight in them, they ſay his hand 
when lifted up to ſcourge a nation; and we may 
conſider him as ſaying, in the words ahead quoted, 

Gen. XIX. 22. 7 cannot do any thing till you are gone. 


bs 4 am in danger of being too tedious on 
this ſubject, Nothing now remains but that 1 
1 6 conclude 


1 _-- 
eonclude with briefly . applying. the whole to che 
preſent ſtate of this country, 

On this occaſion, I feel myſelf much at a loſs 
how to addreſs you, not knowing whether I ſhould 
do it in the way of encouragement or deſpair. 
When I think of this congregation ; when I re- 
collect the many worthy perſons among my ac- 
quaintance and friends; and conſider what mul- 
titudes more there muſt be that 1 can never 
know, and in ſituations where perhaps I ſhould 
not expect to find them—when I make only ſuch 
reflections, I feel comfort, and am diſpoſed to con- 
clude, that all may be well, and that the num- 
ber of the virtuous among us is ſtill conſiderable 
_ enough to ſave us. 

But when I extend my views, and look arcs 
into the world; when I conſider the accounts I am 
often hearing of the court, the camp, and the ſe- 
nate, and the profligacy that prevails almoſt every 
where; I fall back into diffidence, and am ready 
to believe there is no room for hope. There are, 
it is true, among all our parties, political and re- 
kgious, any excellent characters {till left; but 
the comfort they give me is damped by the fol- 
owing conſiderations, 

Firſt. They are a ſmaller number than they 
were. Public and private virtue has been for 
ſome time declining. Never, perhaps, was there 
a time when men ſhewed ſo little regard to decency 


in their vices, or were ſo ſhameleſs in their venality 
5 | F. 2 | agd 
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and debaucheries. When men are wanted for the 
buſineſs of any department of the ſtate, do you 
ever find that only honeſt men are ſought for; or 
that it is, on ſuch an occaſion, any objection to 
a man that he ſcoffs at religion, or that he 1s 
known to be a drunkard, a gameſter, an adul- 
terer, or an atheiſt ? What vacancies would be 
made in public offices, were all but men of pure 
manners and independent Ay - taken from 
them ? 

As to Rz11610N, nothing is plainer than that 
it was never at ſo low an ebb, Even among Pro- 
teſtant Non-conformiſts, the places of worſhip are 
| almoſt deſerted. In this great metropolis, ſeveral | 
of our beſt congregations have ſunk to nothing. 
Many are ſinking, and few flouriſh. Our reli- 
gious zeal is dying; and the moſt valuable part 
of the diſſenting intereſt is likely ſoon to be 
ground to death between enthuſiaſm on the one 
hand, and luxury and faſhion on the other. 

But Secondly. Another diſcouraging circum- 
ſtance in our preſent ſtate is, that a conſiderable 
part of the righteous themſelves, or of that de- 
ſcription of men to whom we muſt look for the 
ſalvation of the kingdom, are only nominally righ- 
teous. They are a ſmaller number than they 
were; and of this nymber many are falſe and 
hollow, Nothing, indeed, is more diſcouraging, 

than to find that a man has been ſecretly wicked, 
who, for many years, has carried with him every 


[ 9 1 


appearance of the ſtricteſt probity and piety. We 


are all of us often making diſcoveries of this kind; 
and they have a tendency to deſtroy in us all con- 
fidence in our fellow-creatures. Take away from 
the honeſt men all that are diſhoneſt, and from 
the religious men all the hypocrites, and what a 
melancholy reduction will be made of a party, 


which, without ſuch a reduction, would be too 
ſmall ?—Among the perſons to whom it is natural 


for us to look for the defence of our country, are 
thoſe in high life, and among our ſenators, who 
have taken up the cry of public liberty and vir- 


tue, and oppoſe the oppreſſions of power. They 
ſeem, indeed, a glorious band; and it is impoſſi- 
ble not to admire their zeal. But alas! how often 


have we been duped by their profeſſions ? How 


often has their zeal proved to be nothing but a 


cover for ambition, and a ſtruggle for places ? 
How many inſtances have there been of their for- 
getting all their declarations, as ſoon as they have 
got into power ? How often do you hear of their 
extravagance and immoralities? I have more than 
once, in the preceding diſcourſe, ſpoken of Patri- 
etiſm. J have mentioned it as one of the firſt and beſt 


qualities of a righteous man. But I have done this 


with pain, on account of the diſgrace into which, 
what is ſo called has fallen. Patriotiſm, like 
Religion, is an excellent thing. But true Pa- 
triotiſm, like true Religion, is a ſcarce thing. In 
the State, as well as in the Church, there are 
| abo- 
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abominable impoſtors, who have blaſted the credit 


of theſe divine excellencies to ſuch a degree, that 


they cannot be mentioned as parts of a good cha- 
racter without an apology. Is it poſſible there 
ſhould be a worſe ſymptom in the ſtate of a king 
dom ?—How mortifying is it to find the nation's 
beſt friends falling ſo ſhort as they do of our 


| wiſhes? What meaſures for reſtoring a dying 


conſtitution ? What reformation of abuſes, what 
public points do they hold forth to us, and 
pledge themſelves to accompliſn? How little 
does it ſignify who are in, or who are out of pow- 
er, if the conſtitution continues to bleed, and that 


ſyſtem of corruption is not deſtroyed, which has 
been for fome time deſtroying the kingdom ?—In 


ſhort, where will you find the diſintereſted patriots, 
who are ready, in this time of diſtreſs, to ſerve 
their country for nothing Where will you find 


the hongſt ſtateſmen, who are above making uſe 


of undue influence, and will truſt for ſupport to 


the rectitude of their meaſures; the virtuous elec- 
tors or repreſentatives, who fear an oath and have 


no price; or the profeſſors of religion, who can- 
not be induced to do any thing mean or baſe ?—I 
wiſh not to be miſtaken, I am far from meaning 
that none ſuch can be found. I have acknow- 


ledged (and it is all my encouragement) that 


* One ſuch the nation has lately heard of with admiration. 
believe Iam happy enough to know ſome more; and though 
their ſervices may not be called for, God will recompenſe them. 


ſuch 


1 a] 
ſuch may be found among all our parties. 
1 only mean to intimate a doubt whether they are 


not blended with ſo many hypocrites, and de- 
creaſed ſo much in number, as now no longer to 

make a body of men very diſcernible, and of 
ſüufficient conſequence to ſave us. Would to God 


there was no reaſon for entertaining this doubt. 
Perhaps we are, in general, too much diſpoſed 
always to think the preſent times the worſt. I 
am, probably, myſelf under the influence of this 


diſpoſition; but, after ſtudying to be upon my 


guard againſt it, I find myſelf incapable of be- 


lieving that miſerable declenſions have not taken 


place among us. 


As an evidence of this, and a father ei 
circumſtance in the ſtate of the nation, I would 


6 0 


In this I differ extremely from the learned and worthy. 
and very liberal Biſhop of Exeter, who (in a ſermon preached 


on the zoth of January laſt, before the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal) calls the great men who for ſome time have been 
oppoſing meaſures which have brought the kingdom near 
its laſt ſtruggles, a deſperate and daring faction. It is probable,. 
therefore, that he thinks no good men can be found among 
them, This, at leaſt, muſt be the opinion of the Archbiſhop, 
of York, who, in a noted ſermon, has called them a body of 
men, who are held together by the ſame bond that keeps to- 
gether the «* loweſt and wickedeſt combinations z*” that is, 


* rogues and thieves,” as this cenfure was expreſſed in the - 


pulpit. I have in this diſcourſe been alittle free in delivering 
cenſures; but had I delivered any ſuch cenſures as theſe, 0 
ſhould bave thought myſelf inexcuſable. 
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mention to you that levity and diſſipation, and 
rage for - pernicious diverſions, which prevail 
among us. Not long ago play- bouſes were con- 
fined to London. But now there is ſcarcely a con- 
ſiderable town in the kingdom without them. 
In manufacturing towns they produce very bad 
effects; and yet there are not many of theſe towns 
where they are not eſtabliſhed. Think here, par- 
ticularly, of thoſe ſcenes of lewdneſs and intem- 
perance, our maſquerades. Theſe are late im- 
provements in our public pleaſures; but I queſ- 
tion whether in Sodom itſelf any thing much worſe 
could have been found. We anſwer, indeed, too 
nearly to the account given by our Saviour of 
this city before its deſtruction. They eat and drank. 
They married and were given in marriage. They bought 
and ſold, and planted and builded. That is, they 
enjoyed themſelves in eaſe and mirth. They gave 
themſelves up to ſenſuality and criminal indul- 
gencies, without thinking of any danger. But 
the ſame day that Lot went out, it rained fire and 
Erimſtone from Heaven and deſtroyed them all. Luke 
Xvii. 28. With ſimilar gaiety and ſecurity do we 
now give ourſelves up to intrigue and diſſipation 
in the midſt of danger. Heaven is angry with 
us, and our exiſtence is threatened ; but it ſeems 
to give us no concern. In the courſe of a few 
years we have been reduced from the higheſt pin- 
nacle of glory to the brink of ruin. A third of 
the empire is loſt; and at the ſame time we ſee 
. 7 powerful 


! 


powerful enemies combining againſt us, our com- 

merce languiſhing, and our debts and taxes, al- 
nod inſupportable, increaſing faſt, and likely 
ſoon to cruſh us. Not long ago, this would have 
produced an alarm which nothing could have qui- 
eted, In the laſt war, particularly, I remember 
that only the loſs of Minorcs threw the kingdom 
into a commotion, which coſt an admiral his life, 
and produced a change of meaſures. But now, 


though in a condition unſpeakably worſe, the 
kingdom is inſenſible. We fly to feaſts and 


amuſements, and dance the round of pleaſure. 
The fame meaſures go on. The ſame miniſters 
direct theſe meaſures; and ſometimes we hear of 


new emoluments conferred upon them, juſt as if, 
inſtead of having brought us into imminent dan- 


ger, they had ſaved us. One would have thought 
it impoſſible, that the ſtupefaction of luxury and 
vice could have proceeded ſo far in ſo ſhort a pe- 
riod. But ſuch torpors, like mortifications be- 
fore death, have been the common forerunners of 


calamity. Seldom has it happened, when de- 


bauchery and extravagance and a pompous man- 
ner of living have come to their height, that they 
have not been followed by a radia tranſition to 
ſlavery and miſery. | 

I ſhall mention to you but one circumſtance 
more that checks my hopes. I mean the fact juſt 


alluded to, or the uniform effect of all our public 


meaſures for the laſt four or five years. This is 
1 i ſo 
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ſo remarkable, as naturally to diſpoſe us to con- 
"clude that we are indeed forſaken by Heaven. 


Nothing has proſpered. Several opportunities for 
getting back ro ſecurity and peace have been neg- 


"lected. Offers of reconciliation, which once would 
have been joyfully accepted, have been made too 
late. Every ſtep has plunged us deeper into dif- 
ficulties; ſo that now we ſee a quarrel about tea, 
which lenity and wiſdom might have accommo- 
dated immediately, increaſed into a war more de- 
ſtructive than any in which this country has been 
ever engaged. Muſt we not in this ſee the hand of 
Providence? Does it not give us reaſon to fear 


that God, having no intentions of mercy towards 


us, has infatuated our councils ?—Will you give 
me leave to mention one particular proof of this 
obſervation ? X : 


At the time the alliance with France was noti- 


fied, it ſeems to me that an opening vas left, by 
which we might have got back to ſafety and peace. 
The alliance was commercial, and not excluſive * : 
We might have conſented to it, and determined 


to withdraw our forces from the colonies. Our 


fituation was ſuch as rendered this neceſſary; and, 


in conſequence of it, we might in time have re- 
covered their confidence, and ſecured, by a family 


compact, every advantage that could be derived 


* It was to become what it now is ( offenſive and defenſive) 
only ia the event of its being reſiſted by this country. 


3 from 
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from a connection with them. But we had not 
fortitude enough to conſider properly our ſitua- 
tion; nor wiſdoln and magnanimity enough to 
conform to it. National ſafety was forced to 
give way to national dignity. | Hoſtilities againſt 
France were begun immediately. And now, with 
our ſtrength ſpent, and public credit tottering, 
we ſeem to be juſt entering into a war with the 
combined powers of France, Spain, and America. 
This is, indeed, a proſpect fo frightful, that I 
muſt. turn my attention from it. Never did ſo 
dark a cloud hang over this nation. May Hea- 
ven avert the ſtorm ; or, if it muſt break, may 
its fury be mitigated, and the iſſue directed to 
the general advantage of the. intereſt of truth, li. 
berty and virtue. But, whatever happens, may 
you and I be found of the number of thoſe righ- 
teous perſons who have acted the part of faith- 
ful citizens, and with whom all ſhall go well for 
ever 


TE 410 


Eno, be more virtuous and more to be truſted than any for- 


TFT. 


Appirions to the Norz in Page 30. a 


It muſt not be ndetind, that I mean 1 to propoſe a ge- 
pans meaſure which ought to be adopted. I know this to be 
impracticable. I only mean to intimate a wiſh that amidſt the 
profuſion and plunder that are going forward, fome examples 
of a noble difintereſtedneſs were exhibited by the friends of 
public liberty. The mere pay of the principal officers of ſtats 
zs a trifling object; but there are unneceſſary places and pen- 
fions, and perquiſites and profits annexed to many public em- 
| ployments, which form a great object. 

I muſt farther repeat here, that I have no doubt but tits 
the preſent oppoſition, there are many of the beſt as well as 
ableſt men in the kingdom; and that it may, for ought I 


mer oppoſition. Certain I am, at leaſt, that as far as it is 24 
appoſition only to meaſures, the nation has reaſon to bleſs it. 
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REMARKS on a Paſſage in the Bis HOP 
of Lonpoxr's Sermon preached at the 
Chapel Royal on A/>-Wedneſday laſt. 


HE Biſhop of London, in a ſermon preached 
A on Aſ-Wedneſdoy laſt in the Chapel 
Royal, and ſince publiſhed and addreſſed to the 
Reverend the Clergy and inhabitants of the dio- 
ceſe of London, has pointed me out as a perſon 
* whoſe ſtudy it has long been to introduce con- 
e Fuſion, to encourage ſedition, and to deſtroy 
» all rule and authority, by traducing govern- 
* ment, deſpiſing dominion, ſpeaking evil of 
dignities, and aſſuming viſionary and imprac- 
* ticable principles as the only true foundations 
© of a free government, which tend to raiſe diſ- 
contents in the people, to barden ſome in actual 
b & rebels 
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« rebellion, and to diſpoſe others to AY. their ex. 
* ample,” — Page 17. | 
Having been always ed to venerate the cha- 
racter, as well as the 1 and abilities of 
the Biſhop of London, I could not but be aſto- 
niſhed at this cenſure. His name and autho- 
rity will give it credit among many uninformed 
perſons ; and they will conclude that the doc- 
trine concerning government which has occa- 
ſioned it, muſt be very ſhocking; and that the 
teacher of ſuch a doctrine muſt be very profit: 
gate. I will therefore beg leave briefly to tate 
1 this doctrine. 
In oppoſitidn to thofs principles which make 
civil government to be an APPOINTMENT or 
Heaven, and the authority of civil governors ta 
be founded on inherent rights of dominion, in 
the exerciſe of which they are accountable only to 
| God; TI have maintained, that civil government, 
like our clothes or our houſes, is the contrivance 
of men for obtaining protection and ſecurity, or 
an expedient for defending their perſons and pro- 
perty againſt injury; and that, conſequently, the 
power of civil governors is a DeLEGAaTION or 
| Txvs7 from the people for this purpoſe, which 
they have a right to limit as they pleaſe, and, in 
the exerciſe of which, civil governors are accoun- 
table to hem as we as io. God. —I have, in the 


fgllow- 


„1 
following words, ſummed up all I mean on this 
ſubject Legitimate government, as oppoſed 

to oppreſſion and tyranny, conſiſts in the do- 
„ minion of equal laws made with common con- 
e ſent, or of Men over THEMSELVES 3 and not 
1 in the dominion of communities over commu- 
* nities, or of any Mey over OTHER Men.” 
See the Introduction to the two Tracts on Cid 
Liberty, page 7th. _ 

This is the doctrine concerning government 
which the learned and worthy Biſhop has, at the 
Chapel Royal, and in an enumeration of the na- 
tional vices, cenſured as vifionary and dangerous; 
and in order to prove it ſo, he has, in a note, 
quoted two paſſages from my Tracts ; in the firſt 

of which I have ſaid, © that as far as, in any in- 
_ * ſtance, the operation of any cauſe comes in to 
** reſtrain the power of ſelf-government in a ſtate, 
ſo far ſlavery is introduced.” And in the ſe- 
cond, that the repreſentation of a kingdom ought to 
« be complete; and that no ſtate, a part only of 
* which is repreſented in the legiſlature that go- 
** verns it, can be ſaid to be /z/f-governed.” See 
firſt Tra, page 5. and ſecond Tract, page 6. 
From theſe aſſertions, he ſays, it follows, that a vaſt 
majority of the people of England, all that have no 
vote for repreſentatives in parliament, are . 


Ib. page. 7. 


In 
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In order to judge properly of wel n 
and the inference which the Biſnop draws from 
them, I muſt deſire it may be conſidered that! 
have repeatedly ſaid, that by the ſtate I mean 
* the body of independent agents in the ſtate ,” 
and that, conſequently, the two propoſitions which 
the Biſhop muſt maintain in oppoſition to thoſe 
which he has condemned, are 15 

Firſt, That the body of independent agents in 
a ſtate may be free in thoſe inſtances in which they 
want the power of ſelf-government. And 
. Secondly, That they may poſſeſs the power of 
ſelf government, and yet a vaſt majority of them 
have no vote or ſhare, either by themſelves or their 
3 in government. 
_ ..,Qur ſituation in this country is indeed 3 

abs if, as the Biſhop intimates, we are under a 
neceſſity of either admitting theſe propoſitions, or 
granting that we are ſlaves The following 
_ obſervations, however, on which I have laid much 
| ſtreſs, ſhould not be forgotten. 
In the firſt place; liberty and llavery may 
a exiſt more or leſs. in different ſtates; and, in 
one and the ſame ſtate, 'they may be mixed and 
blended in various ways and degrees, —What I 
have aſſerted is, that as far as a ſtate wants a 
complete repreſentation, /o far it is not felf-go- 
verned; and that as far as it is not ſelf- governed, 
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7 far i it is enſlaved. If it is partially repreſented, 
it is partially enſlaved. - If it is not at all repre- 
ſented, it is entirely enſlaved. 

Secondly, I have carefully diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the caſual enjoyment of freedom, and a 
conſtitution of government ſecuring freedom. A 
ſtate may enjoy freedom under a deſpot, if he is 
wiſe and virtuous ; but ſuch freedom depending 
on the will of one man, which in the end muſt 
prove the miſery of all men, and not being de- 
' rived from a free conſtitution, the ſtate would, in 
reality, be enſlaved.—So, in BziTain, we might 
enjoy freedom in conſequence of the lenity or con- 
nivance of our governors ; but if it depended 
chiefly on their goodneſs, or if a' vaſt majority of 
the people had no ſhare 1n legiſlation, we ſhould, 
| undoubtedly, whatever happineſs we might enjoy 
in other reſpects, be /o far . N 1 
Tract, Page 1 


Thirdly, 


in the ſecond rag, 5 page 13, &c. 180 further diſtin- 
guiſhed between the liberty of the citizen the liberty of the 
ewernment—and the liberty of the community. — 4 A citizen,” I 
have ſaid, is free when the power of commanding his o n 
© conduct, as far as he does not injure others, is ſecured to 
t him, by being his own legiſlator ; that is, by his having 
« a ſhare in the legiſlature that governs him, either by himſelf 
4 perſonally, or by repreſentatives, in chuſing whom he has 
«a tres vote.—A net is free when conſtituted in ſuch 

| « a man» 


PE” 


N 
Thirdly, I have aſſerted, that even a partial 
repfreſentation in the legiſlature of a country 
is in the higheſt degree favourable to public 
liberty, and one of the greateſt bleſſings, Ro. 
vIDED it is freely choſen, ſubject to no corrupt 
influence, frequently changed, and veſted with 
ſuch powers as the conſtitution gives to our Houſe 
of Commons. Second Tract, pages 33 and 39. 
hut I will not dwell here on points which I 
have already endeavoured, with a good deal of 
care, to explain *. 509 
lt may be more neceſſary to put * ae in 
ind that the theory of government with which 
he is ſo much diſpleaſed, may be found not only 
in Mr. Locke's writings, but in all the writers on 
laws and government who have been moſt admired 
in this country; and that the aſſertion by which 1 
have given moſt offence, namely, That in a free 
« ſtate every man ought to be his own legiſlator,” 
was firſt the aſſertion of Monteſquiey, and has been 
 fince the aſſertion of Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone +. 
| bes N to this effect has been * the com- 


« a manner as to give zbis Sali the freedom of the 

4% community is zearly the fame among communities, that the 

'** freedom of a citizen is among his fellow-citivens.” | 
See the firſt 2 5 of * r on Civil 
Liberty. e | 

FT Spirit of Laws, book 11th, m_ 6th.—Commentaries 

on the Laws of England. Page 15th, 1ſt Vol. octavo edition. 
ER mon 


L 4 
mon language of all the friends of civil liberty ; 


_ and it has been adopted by many of the reverend : 
| Clergy themſelves in their ſermons on public oc- = „ { 
caſions. One inſtance of this deſerves the Biſhop's x 
particular notice. The excellent Dr. Lowth, in a 


ſermon preached at the aſſizes at Durham in 1964, 
obſerves, © That the greateſt and moſt important 
“ privilege that any people can poſſibly enjoy is 9 
« to be governed by laws framed by their own 1 
“advice or conſent.” This he repreſents as . 
« the true liberty of a ſtate, and the particular bs 
5 happineſs of the collective body of people in 1 
* this country, in virtue of the right of repre- | l 
« ſentation which they enjoy, the act of repre- 
ſentatiyes freely choſen by themſelves being,” 
he ſays, to be eſteemed their own act *,”—[s 
, "O04 FPS | | . | | not 


e Ses pages lith and 12th.,—-[n page 14th heſays, that the 
true and perfect liberty of a people conſiſis in their enjoying | 
« ſecurity [rom oppreſſion under the protection of THEIR OW 
laws.“ And in page 12th, that * the people of this nation do 9 
enjoy, as fully as in the nature of things they are capable f | 1 
enjeping, and as far as they have the will and the virtue to 1 
* enjoy it; the great advantage of being governed by laws 
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„ of their own framing, or to which they give their free al- x 
2M fent,” —— How different is this from the aſſertion of the | 1 
Biſhop, that a vaſt majori!y of the people of England, having ' 


no votes for repreſentatives in parliament, do not give their 
aſſent to the laws by which they are governed, and there- 

ſore are not /e//-governed, —It would be doing him an injury 

G ta 


: 


. 


not this the ſame with ſaying, that a free people 
are their own legiſlators, or that free government 
is ſelf-government ?—How ' unfortunate then am 


I in having brought upon myſelf, by _ * 


"wo the Biſhop's ill opinion? 
I ſhould be very ſorry to ſay any thing that may 


give his Lordſhip new. offence, —I muſt, how- 
ever, on the preſent occaſion, be allowed to en- 


treat him to review his ſevere accuſation of me, 


and to conſider whether it is not unworthy of his 
good ſenſe and liberality.—I muſt farther take 
the liberty to ſuggeſt to his conſideration, whether 
he ought not to feel ſome tenderneſs for the rebel- 


lion of the colonies, if, indeed, as he intimates, 
they have been' hardened in it by principles which, 


though now reprobated by him, appear to have 
been formerly his own,——And alſo whether, 
among the ſins of the nation, which he ſo juſtly 


laments in his ſermon, and which have brought 


us into our preſent diſtreſs, it would not * 


been right to have mentioned that degeneracy 
of principle which lately has turned ſo many 
Whigs into Tories, infected even the ſacred order, 
and led ſome of the venerable Biſhops them- 


ſelves to decry as viſionary, eee and 


to r os by this net majority. he means, with {ome 


triflers on this ſubject, not the free wh but te women 


and children and beggars « of Aalen, 


9 


JJV illus, 


1 
| ſeditious, ſentiments of civil liberty which were 
once the boaſt of the kingdom, and to which 
we owe our excellent conſtitution, the glorious 
» Revolution, the Acceſſion, and all our dignity and 
happineſs as a free or ſelf- governed country. 
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